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meridionalis extends in North-eastern Africa as far southward as 
Sennaar, that species is accorded a place in the present work ; but 
the author reasonably doubts the truth of the statement, which 
I also regard as an error. For what is usually known to 
European naturalists as L. dealbatus (which name, by-the-bye, 
ought always to have given way to L. pallens of Cassin), Dr. von 
Heuglin seeks to revive a name casually given by Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg to a bird which they supposed to be a hybrid 
Shrike, and called L. leucopygus. Were this name worthy of 
consideration (no description or attempt at a definition having 
been given), it would take precedence over Col. Sykes’s name of 
L. lahtora, which Mr. Dresser and I have shown to be positively 
identical with Z. pallens ; but the name cannot be admitted. The 
recently described L. hemileucurus, Finsch & Hartlaub, and 
L. fallax of the same authors, are nothing more than L. dahtora 
in the very old and young plumages; and I have examples of 
both positively identical with Indian specimens. I agree with 
our author in questioning the occurrence, on Dr. A. E. Brehm’s 
authority, of L. smithi in North-eastern Africa. 

This closes my remarks for the present on this very interesting 
work ; but I cannot conclude without calling special attention 
to two points which demand particular notice. These are, first, 
the very elaborate Latin diagnoses given to all the species ; and, 
secondly, the very carefully executed plates. In his choice of 
subjects, Dr. von Heuglin has made a judicious selection of rare 
and unfigured birds; and no one requires to be told what an 
assistance a plate is in determining species. In his attitudes, 
he shows himself to be well acquainted with the habits of birds, 
while the evident care bestowed on the exceution of the plates 
cannot be too highly commended. 


XXXI.—Letters, Announcements, §c. 


We have reccived the following letters addressed “To the 


Editor of ‘The Ibis?” :— 
February 2nd, 1870. 


Sir,—A small collection of birds, kindly presented to my 
museum by Mr. Valentine Irwin, who collected them in Tip- 
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perah, Eastern Bengal, contains one remarkable novelty, Hy- 
drochelidon leucoptera, a beautiful specimen in full plumage. 
There can be no doubt of the species; for it corresponds with 
Yarrell’s figure and description (B. B. 3d ed. iii. pp. 5382-536), 
except that the dimensions are larger than those he gives. 
Length 9'4 in., wing from carpal joint 8°3, bill from front 1, 
from gape 1°35. It has the black under wing-coverts, the 
pure white tail, and upper and under tail-coverts, and deep 
black head, neck, throat, breast and abdomen. It is possible 
that this species has already been noticed by some other ob- 
server; but I believe it to be new to our avifauna. 

Then he has brought me several specimens of an Arachnech- 
thra, which he fancied was A. lotenia; but it is smaller, and has 
the deep purple-black abdomen of A. currucaria, which these 
specimens in fact resemble in every particular, except that 
they are slightly larger, and their bills conspicuously so. This 
difference is constant, and, coupled with the somewhat larger 
and more brilliant axillary tufts, seems to demand specific sepa- 
ration. The difference in the bills of the two races is most 
marked. Taking Mr. Gould’s figures (B. As. pt. vii.) of A. 
currucaria and A. lotenia, the bill of 

A. INTERMEDIA, 
as I propose designating the Tipperah race, is exactly interme- 
diate, and these figures correspond accurately with numerous 
specimens in my collection. Actual measurements scarcely con- 
vey an adequate idea of the marked difference in size; but I sub- 
join the lengths, measured with compasses, from the forehead 
to the tip of the upper mandible, in eleven specimens, from 
various localities, of A. currucaria, and six of A. intermedia from 


Tipperah :— 
A, currucaria. 
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I may add that, out of twenty other specimens of 4. cur- 
rucaria obtained in Upper India in only one did the bill ex- 
ceed °64, and in this case it measured only ‘67. Out of thirty- 
one specimens, in only one does the bill exceed -67; and in that 
one it measures ‘7. This is a Mirzapoor specimen. I have 
no Lower- Bengal specimens with which to compare; and it is 
possible that there is a gradual increase in size as we go east- 
wards. One point is worth noticing: Mr. Gould’s figure of 
A, currucaria (=asiatica) truly represents the bill of the species 
we meet with all over Upper India; but Swainson’s figure (Nat. 
Libr. xii. pl. 24) of A. mahrattensis, which has always been 
identified with A. asiatica, represents a bill far more nearly 
approaching that of my A. intermedia from Tipperah. 

It would be useful if ornithologists at home would compare 
specimens in the various European museums, and sce if the 
two forms do grade into each other. As far as my collection 
goes, any child would at once pick the six Tipperah specimens 
out of the thirty Upper-Indian ones, on account of their much 
larger bills, somewhat larger size, and larger and more orange 
axillary tufts. 

Thalasseus. cristatus is another bird which the collection con- 
tains, and which I have never before seen from Tipperah. Be- 
sides this, there is a lovely Leptocoma hasselti, numbers of 
Chaleoparia phenicotis, a pair of Nantholema cyanotis (Blyth), 
differing in the blue ear-coverts from X. trimaculata (J. E. 
Gray), in which they are black, Turnix maculosus, Temm., Gallo- 
phasis horsfieldi, the true LErythrosterna leucura (E. parva 
being the only species that we obtain in Upper India), Har- 
pactes hodgsoni, Merops quinticolor, Chrysocolaptes delesserti 
(not C. sultaneus, which is confined to the Himalayas), 
Gecinus viridanus, Zanclostomus tristis, Diceum chrysorrhæum, 
Lanius cristatus, Pericrocotus flammeus, Artamus fuscus, Al- 
cippe pæocephala, Trichostoma abbotti, and Mixornis rubrica- 
pillus (both very common in Tipperah), Garrulax moniliger, 
Tole virescens, Brachypodius melanocephalus, Irena puella, more 
specimens of my new Prinia humilis (supra, p. 144], Phyllo- 
scopus fuscatus, Henicurus immaculatus, Calornis affinis, Munia 
rubronigra and AL. acuticauda, Mirafra assamica, Osmotreron 
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bicincta and O. phayrii, the true Turtur meena, which I have 
never before seen, with the rich vinaceous tinge on the breast, 
and deep slaty-ash lower tail-coverts (the so-called T. meena 
of Hutton and all other writers on Himalayan birds, from Al- 
mora to Murree, is, I feel certain, nothing more than T. rupi- 
cola), Arboricola atrigularis, Rallus indicus, Ardetta flavicollis, 
and A. cinnamomea, both very common there, with eggs of 
each, and also eggs of Gallicrex cristata. My. Irwin also in- 
formed me that, in the Sunderbunds, he procured both Todi- 
rhamphus chloris and Halcyon atricapilla, and that he saw Ta- 
dorna scutellata in the Megria, but failed, owing to its extreme 
wariness, to procure specimens. 

Finally, I may note that Daption capensis must probably 
be added to our Indian avifauna, as, through Mr. H. R. P. 
Carter, Deputy Chief Engineer of the Madras Railway, I 
received a specimen from Mr. Theobald, killed between Ceylon 
and the mainland. It must have been a mere straggler; but 
still its occurrence as such, so far north of the equator, seems 
worthy of record. 

Yours truly, 
ALLAN HUME. 


March 8th, 1870. 

Sır, —Number ii. of part I. of my ‘ Rough Notes,’ in which 
I conclude the Raptores (including those of Ceylon, Burmah, 
Assam, and so forth not noticed by Dr. Jerdon), is in the press, 
and will reach you sooner or later. It contains notices of three 
species, which are either new or new to our Indian avifauna. 
The first is a large Sea-Eagle, which, on account of its large 
size and massive bill (it is a true Haliaetus), I was at first inclined 
to identify with H. pelagicus, but, I now incline to suppose, may 
be a particularly fine H. albicilla. I have only two specimens, 
both young, and procured by myself in Upper India. Adults will 
probably be obtained hereafter, enabling us to make sure of the 
species. In case it should prove new, I designate it HALIAETUS 
BROOKSI, after my valued friend Mr. W. E. Brooks, who has 
recently procured a third example. The second is a Jarge Kite, 
fully as big as Milvus ictinus,—a female, measuring fully 27:5 
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inches in length, and with wings of 21°5. I have four speci- 
mens of this bird, old and young, and name it MILVUS MAJOR. 
Besides differing somewhat in plumage, and vastly in size, its 
haunts and habits are different from those of the common M. 
govinda, The third is a fine Scops-Owl, as large as Ephialtes 
lettia (Hodgs.), but feathered as far as, and sometimes even 
halfway down, the terminal joint of the toes. I have called 
this EPHIALTES PLUMIPES. It is very distinct from any of our 
other Indian birds belonging to this group. 
Yours truly, 
ALLAN Hume. 


Sir,—As not much seems to be known in England of the 
nidification and habits of the Flamingo in the south of France*, 
I am in hope that the following notes may be of interest to your 
readers. 

On my return this spring from Cannes, I went to Arles, to ob- 
tain some information on the subject. There I found a friend, 
whose acquaintance I had formerly made, ill with the gout; but 
he did more for me from his chair than he had ever done when 
able to walk. I began by going to the Museum, the existence 
of which I now learnt for the first time, and I got in with the 
assistance of a letter from my friend. The room had been 
locked up some months—perhaps years ago, as the room next 
it, a sort of vestibule, was wanted for the fire-engine! I found 
the ruins of an interesting local collection, the usual quantity of 
monkeys, Birds-of-paradise, and so‘forth. There is a female 
beaver, with two young, from the Rhone, and three Flamingos, 
with an egg. Then I hunted up the Director, a quaint little 
old man, who began by showing me his fig-tree, then played a 
tune on an organ of his own making, and at last condescended 
to talk about Flamingos. To his other vocations he had once 
added that of a bird-stuffer. His information came to this, that, 
as far as the birds went, they could be got easily enough, but 
that the eggs were a far more difficult matter. 

Į then went back to my friend, who said he thought it quite 


* Cf. Crespon, ‘ Ornithologie du Gard,’ pp. 395, 396. 
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likely that some eggs might be preserved in the country-house 
of a friend of his who lived away in the Camargue, some dozen 
or more miles from Arles. So I got a carriage and drove to 
his house, a farm close to the great Etang du Valcarés, the 
largest of the many salt or brackish lakes that lie in the delta 
of the Rhône. Camargue, or Ile de la Camargue, is the name 
given to the fen-country on the right bank of that river, between 
it and the Petit Rhône. Its northern portion is very rich and 
well cultivated ; but the southern districts are mere moor or 
brackish marshes, interspersed with vast lakes ; and then a long 
line of dunes marks where the land ends and the sea be- 
gins. The Valcarés is seven or eight miles by about half that 
width, but with a depth of not more than three feet in any part. 
A chain of sand-banks, on which rushes and so forth grow 
scantily, divides it from the Etang du Fournelet, a salt-lake of 
much less extent. Here there are salt-works; and a dyke has 
been lately made to hinder the comparatively fresh water of the 
Valearés from spoiling the pure salt of the Fournelet. When I 
arrived at the farm-house, I found I had just missed its owner. 
I saw his mother, however, from whom I learnt that there were 
no eggs there. So on I went to see the lake, and gain what 
information I could. I soon met a boatman, who told me that 
the Flamingos used to lay their eggs on the sand-banks between 
Valearés and Fournelet, where you would pick them up “ comme 
des coquillages sur les bords de la mer,’ as many as three 
score at a time, that there was no nest, and that the young, he 
believed, were hatched by the heat of the sun! This year he 
had seen very few birds, if any. Thence I proceeded to another 
farm on the isthmus between Valearés and Fournelet, where I 
conversed with a herdsman who had been fifteen years on the 
property. He had seen some Flamingos that very day, and for 
some days previously—about forty, flying from Fournelet to 
Valcarès in the morning and back at night. Valearés is full of 
a small variety of the common cockle (Cardium edule), on which 
the birds feed, and they drink at the streams that flow into the 
Jake. It is the custom for sportsmen to “lie up” near one of their 
drinking-places and wait for them. As many as seven have been 
killed at one shot. He had never seen or heard of eggs. The 
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birds come at the beginning of February, and stay till October or 
November. He had often seen the Valearés white with them. 
I took a long walk with him in the hope of seeing a bird; but 
no; there was a mistral blowing, and on such occasions they 
remain out in the lake. I saw several hundred Ducks, a Heron, 
a Curlew, some Sandpipers, and innumerable Lapwings and Sea- 
gulls, but no Flamingo ! 

Thence I was jolted back to Arles over the worst road that 
ever carriage was driven on, and sought ont the gentleman I 
had missed at his house. Him I found a very hearty good 
fellow, fond of natural history, and disposed to help me in any 
way. He told me that Flamingos still come in as great multi- 
tudes as ever: they inhabit only Valearés, Fournelet, and Fara- 
man—that is to say, about one-third of the lakes; and they never 
did visit any others. They continue arriving all spring and 
summer, and in August and September from one to two thou- 
sand are on the lakes. In October they mostly leave; but a 
few stragglers stay throughout the winter. They are now 
much more persecuted than formerly. Twenty years ago there 
were not more than fifteen chasseurs in Arles; now there is a 
couple of thousand, and the birds are wary and restless ; still 
they are so abundant that their cries may be heard a mile off. 
When he was a young fellow, about twenty years ago, he saw 
some old nests on the sand-banks between Valcarés and the sea, 
which, he was told by an old fowler, belonged to Flamingos. 
They were of sand heaped up, about two feet in diameter at the 
base and about ten inches high, rapidly tapering, so that the 
depression in which the eggs would be laid would not be more 
than ten inches across *. He saw some twelve or fifteen nests 
in the space of a mile or more. It wasa tradition in those days 
that young Flamingos used to be hunted on horseback ; but the 
Camargue was not then what it is now. It was scarcely cul- 
tivated ; there were no salt-pans, and there were very few chas- 
seurs. His belief is that the birds will never build there again ; 
but that eggs may be got every year, because females arrive 
gravid, lay their egg anywhere, and leave it. He gave me some 
other interesting particulars of the fauna of the Camargue, and 


* On this the hen sat, “ Monsieur, comme sur une vase!” 
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dilated much on the Ganga d’Afrique, in patois “ Gandoule ”— 
which he seemed io think far more curious than a Flamingo. 
Hoping that this long story may be worth the telling, 
Iam, &c., 
J. W. CLARK. 
Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
Cambridge, March 1870. 


Harlem, March 27, 1870. 

Sır, —On reading the letter addressed to you by Mr. Sharpe 
(suprà, pp. 152, 153), containing a note by Prof. Sundevall on 
Parus caudatus, L., I am reminded that I had still to write to 
you concerning that species, particularly with reference to Mr. 
Sharpe’s previous communication (Ibis, 1868, pp. 295-802). 
I regret that he has been led into error by Mr. Keulemans’s 
information, to the effect that the Long-tailed Titmouse seldom 
breeds in Holland, and only abounds in this country from 
October to March. Every Dutch ornithologist who has made 
observations for himself in the country knows that this bird is 
very common here even in the breeding-season, particularly in 
the woods along the dunes. Like others of the same group, it 
does not undertake long migrations, but leaves its breeding- 
haunts in autumn to approach human dwellings, and even pene- 
trates to the interior of towns. Nor can I agree with Mr. 
Sharpe as to the specific distinctness of the British and the 
Continental Long-tailed Titmouse, which I am more inclined to 
regard as local varieties of the same species. Individuals indi- 
genous to each part of Europe, if compared, would form a series 
of modifications of the same type, the English and Scandinavian 
birds being the most extreme forms. According to French 
authors, such as Degland and Gerbe (Orn. Eur. 2me éd. i. p. 
571), and Jaubert and Barthélemy-Lapommeraye (Rich. Orn. 
Mid. Fr. p. 186) the Long-tailed Titmouse of their country differs 
essentially from the northern one by never having a pure white 
head, and accordingly would somewhat resemble the British 
bird, the males only being distinguishable by the blackish and 
reddish markings on the head and the absence of the dark band 
over the cye, which always exists in both sexes of the British 
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bird and in the females of the French. Females from the Alps, 
according to Bailly (Orn. Sav. iii. p. 81) also seem to have the 
dark band at all ages; but the males somewhat resemble Scan- 
dinavian examples of the same sex in their white head. The 
Long-tailed Titmice of Germany and Holland are most like those 
of the north of Europe, both sexes when adult having the head 
white, as shown long since by Naumann and Prof. Schlegel in 
their excellent works on the birds of those countries. I think, 
however, that the Scandinavian females lose the dark band 
sooner than do those of our neighbourhood ; for I have often met 
with breeding females here which still possessed the blackish 
colour on the sides of the head. I am &c., 
J. P. van Wickevoort CroMMELIN. 


Cape Town, May 2, 1870. 
Sm,—Permit me to notice in your pages a fine addition to 
the avifauna of South Africa, which has been lately made by my 
friends Dr. Edward Atherstone and Messrs. F. and H. Barber 
of Graham’s Town. Those gentlemen, on a recent trip to the 
Kleinmont river-month procured a fine pair (g and @) of that 
handsome Bittern, Calherodius cucullatus (Licht.), Bp., Consp. 
Av. ii. p. 189; Ardea leuconotus, Wagl. This seems a great 
extension of range for this species ; but the “ illustrious stranger” 

is welcome to his place among the birds of South Africa. 
I am, &c., 
E. L. LAYARD. 


Bremen, May 26; 1870. 

Sır, — Will you allow me room for two remarks on the last 
numbers of ‘ The Ibis’? 

(1) The Nectarinia fantensis of Mr. Sharpe (supra, p. 52) was 
fully described by me in the ‘Journal fiir Ornithologie’ for 
1861 (pp. 108, 109), under the name of N. pheothorax. I had 
two specimens, both from Ashantee, and gave one to M. Jules 
Verreaux. 

(2) The Numida verreauxi of Mr. Elliot (supra, p. 300) was 
introduced and described by me in the same journal for 1867 
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(pp. 36, 37) as “ N. eduardi, J. Verr.;” but I must add that 
it remains, in my opinion, a doubtful species. Iam, &c., 
Dr. G. HARTLAUB. 


Greatham, 1 June, 1870. 

Sır, — În accordance with Signor Salvadoris suggestion 
(suprà, p. 154) I have compared my type-specimen of Megalo- 
phonus anderssoni (Ibis, 1869, p. 435) with the diagnosis of his 
M. rufocinnamomeus (Atti Soc. Ital. 1865, p. 578); and I find 
that the two species are widely different in general measurements, 
relative proportion of tarsi, and coloration. The deep-chestnut 
cap of my bird, besides its much smaller size, will distinguish 
them at a glance. 

I have now to describe a new Indian Warbler, lately obtained 
by Mr. Yeatman in the forest at Pillenbheet in the North-west 
Provinces, and sent to me by Mr. Brooks. I propose to name 
it 

CALLIOPE YEATMANI, sp. nov. 

C. supra olivaceo-brunnea ; fronte et linea superciliari albidis ; 
tectricibus inferioribus pallido-fusco terminatis vittam trans- 
versam formantibus ; gula mentoque albidis ; pectore fusco ; 
abdomine et subalaribus albidis; hypochondriis et crisso pal- 
lide russatis ; rostro brunneo, pedibus pallidis. 

Long tot. 5, ale 2°75, cawd. 2°25, rostri a rict. -65, tarsi], 
dig. med. *75, halluc. ‘55, poll. angl. 

This species is an exact miniature of C. kamtschatkensis ; but 
the type-speciinen, having been obtained in autumn, wants the 
beautiful red throat, which, however, may be assumed in breed- 
ing-plumage. The first primary is 1 inch shorter than the 
second, which is equal to the seventh; the third and fourth are 
the longest. The tarsi and feet are very large and strong, more 
so relatively than in the other species. ~ 

I remain, &c., 
H. B. Tristram. 


Marldon, 13 June, 1870. 
Str,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1868 (p. 356) I made mention of a 
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supposed undescribed Ilarrier from the Philippine Islands, and 
of another from the same locality identified by Prof. Schlegel 
(Mus. P.-B. Circi, p. 3) with the North-American Circus hudso- 
nius. When I visited the Museum at Leyden some months 
since, I found that these two birds belonged to one and the 
same species, and on a closer examination of the Leyden speci- 
men I was convinced that it is merely an example of C. melano- 
leucus in immature plumage. On mentioning this opinion to 
Prof. Schlegel, I was glad to find that he agreed in my view, as 
did also Mr. Blyth, who was at Leyden at the same time as 
myself. I am, yours &c., J. H. Gurney. 


Sir,—During my last visit to Egypt I procured two birds, 
which do not appear to have been hitherto described. I there- 
fore take the present opportunity of bringing them to the notice 
of ornithologists. The first I propose to call 


CYPSELUS PALLIDUS, sp. nov. 


C. Cypselo apodi affinis, sed minor ; pallide grisescenti-brunneus ; 
gutture toto albo ; pectore inferiore obsolete albo-marginato. 

Long tot. 6'5, alee 6'5, caudæ 2°8 poll. angl. 

Above uniform brownish-grey, slightly inclining to white on 
the forehead and over the eye, in front of the eye blackish, 
wing-coverts greyish-brown, with an obsolete white edging, 
primary coverts rather darker; quills dark greyish-brown, paler 
on the inner webs, the outer web (especially of the primaries) 
very dark (almost black on the last-mentioned feathers), tail 
greyish-brown, uniform with the breast; cheeks and sides of 
the neck pale greyish-brown; entire throat white, and under- 
surface of the body dark greyish-brown, the feathers on the 
lower part of the breast having obsolete white tips. 

I have been for some time convinced that the common Swift 
of Egypt forms an entirely distinct species from the well-known 
C. apus, under which name it has been included in the various 
lists of Egyptian birds. First, it differs materially in the very 
pale brown of the entire body, and in the greater extent of white 
on the throat. These constitute the most striking characters, 
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whereby it may be distinguished from C. apus. Furthermore 
the feet are smaller; indeed the bird is altogether smaller in 
bulk. 

I believe that C. apus seldom appears in Egypt. Of the 
thousands of Swifts which I have seen in Egypt, I could never 
detect a single dark specimen, although I paid particular atten- 
tion to the species, in order to confute the opinion of several 
naturalists at home, who were inclined to consider the Egyptian 
species identical with C. apus. If, therefore, I saw any bird, 
out of the hundreds flying round me, which appeared to be a 
trifle darker than ordinary, I immediately shot it ; but on every 
occasion the bird thus obtained turned out to be C. pallidus. 
Mr. E. C. Taylor (Ibis, 1867, p. 56) has already noticed the 
difference between the Swifts of Egypt and Europe. 

Again, several ornithologists were inclined at first to put 
down any Egyptian specimens as the young of C. apus; but it 
is impossible for that opinion to be correct, since I have shot 
C. pallidus as late as the 3rd of May and as early as the 12th 
of February. Comparing my specimens also with a young 
specimen of C. apus, shot on the 27th of August, the colour of 
the latter is very much darker, and all the feathers have distinct 
white margins. 

I have a further corroboration to adduce as regards the dis- 
tinctness of C. pallidus, proving also its claim to a place in the 
European avifauna. Major Irby lately brought from Tangiers a 
specimen of a Swift which he had set down as not being the 
common C. apus. He stated that it arrived long before the 
latter species in Tangiers and Southern Spain, and from his ob- 
servations he was convinced of their being distinct species. On 
comparing his specimen with my Egyptian bird, the two were 
found to agree exactly ; so that when we receive further evidence 
as to the date of its arrival in Southern Europe, I think that 
ornithologists will have no difficulty in according specific rank 
to C. pallidus. An opportunity of comparing the species will, 
it is hoped, be given before long in the plates, which will accom- 
pany the projected work on the Birds of Europe of Messrs. 
Sharpe and Dresser. 

The second I will name 
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. TURTUR SHARPII, sp. nov. 

T. Turturi aurito affinis, sed pileo clare fulvo ; dorso urepygioque 
rufescenti-ochraceis ; rectrices extime pogonio externo basin 
versus nigricante ; rectricibus mediis ochraceis. 

Long. tot. 11:5, ale 6, caudæ 4°75, tarsi ‘8, poll. angl. 

The chicf points of difference between this new species and 
the common T. awritus may be summed up as follows :—In 
marking ıt is very similar to the last-named bird, but has not 
the slightest blue tinge on the head and back. The head is of a 
pale yellowish-brown, lighter beneath, shading gradually on the 
chest into rich pink, which again fades into white towards the 
vent. The under tail-coverts are white; the rump and upper 
tail-coverts are broadly edged with yellowish-brown. The exte- 
rior web of the outer tail-feather is stained with brownish-black 
at a distance of about an inch and a half from the tip, while in 
T. auritus this web is pure white, and in T. egyptiacus half of 
it is black. The two middle tail-feathers are broadly edged 
with yellowish-brown, and the two or three next feathers on 
each side have their white tips partially marked with the same 
colour, while in 7. auritus the middle tail-feathers are barely 
tipped with brown, which is of a slaty hue, and the succeeding 
feathers have their white tips faintly shaded with the same 
colour. 

The length of the wing from the carpus in T. auritus is from 
6°75 to 7 inches, and in T. egyptiacus only 5 inches; and thus 
in this respect T. sharpit is intermediate as in its plumage be- 
tween them. The same is to be said of its habits. It arrives 
in Egypt in the beginning of March; and when I was at 
Assouan in April, it was by far the most abundant. On the 
15th of April, 60 out of 62 Doves that we killed on one of the 
islands of the First Cataract were of this species; it was then 
breeding abundantly, most of the nests containing young. L 

did not meet with T. auritus in Egypt until the 20th of April, 
` when I saw a flock of four, and on each succeeding day found 
them in greater abundance. I feel sure that that species had 
then only just arrived, and had not begun breeding ; for it can 
easily be distinguished from 7. sharpii, even at a considerable 
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distance, owing to the grey, smoky hue which pervades its 
plumage. It also flies more quickly, is much shyer, and is 
a rather heavier bird than T. sharpii, the habits of which more 
closely resemble those of T. egyptiacus. 
I am, &c., 
‘G. Ernest SHELLEY. 


Zoology has lost one of its brightest and most steady lights by 
the death, on the 26th of May last, of Dr. J. H. Buasivs, Pro- 
fessor of the Natural Sciences in the Caroline College of Bruns- 
wick and Director of its Ducal Museum. Setting aside his 
other labours, which were neither few nor inconspicuous, the 
deceased will be best known to our readers by his papers—“On 
the Diversity in the Estimate of the European Ornis, aud its 
Causes,” and his “Ornithological Letter on Heligoland,” of which 
translations appeared in the old series of this Journal (Ibis, 1861, 
pp. 292-302 ; 1862, pp. 58-72), by his continuation, jointly with 
Dr. Baldamus, of Naumann’s ‘Vögel Deutschlands’ formerly 
reviewed by us (Ibis, 1862, pp. 40-58), and by his useful 
‘List of the Birds of Europe,’ also noticed in these pages 
(Ibis, 1863, pp. 850-352). It had long been hoped that he 
would bring out, as a companion to his excellent ‘ Saugethiere 
Deutschlands,’ a similar volume on the birds of Germany, for 
which, as is known, he had amassed a large stock of materials, 
and thus completed a work for which no one was more com- 
petent ; but his attention had latterly been turned to, and his 
time occupied by, other pursuits; and for the last seven or 
eight years, we believe, he published little, if any thing, on 
Zoology. Had he been able to give the world the fruits of the 
labour he had expended on this subject, his book on German 
mammals shows how well executed it would have been. He 
was most deservedly esteemed as one of the highest authorities 
on European Ornithology ; and, though we could not always 
agree with his views, especially his principles of nomenclature, 
the judicial faculty which he possessed in no common degree 
entitled his opinions to the greatest consideration, and we deeply 
regret the sudden blow which has removed from among us so 
learned and so accurate a man of science. 


